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Confidence cannot be given on de- 
mand, although confidence can be 
commanded. We may wish to trust another, who 
wants to be trusted, but, unless he inspires our con- 
fidence in spite of all our questionings, we cannot 
give him our confidence because of our desire to do 
so. Confidence comes of character. If one is really 
worthy of confidence, he will show his worth so far. 
If he is not worthy of our confidence, he ought not to 
complain if we fail to give it to him. One whom we 
see to be worthy of confidence may be unable to repose 
confidence in us, but that is our fault rather than his. 
We trust him because he shows himself trustworthy. 
He does not fully trust us, because he is not sure that 
we are to be trusted. When we find we are not 
trusted implicitly, we ought to ask ourselves what 
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there is in us that forbids it. It is no use to com- 
plain because others do not give us what our charac- 
ters do not command. 


Oo 


AWrong idea Sincerity does not necessarily in- 
of Frankness and yolve the speaking out of one’s 
Canenety whole mind, or the showing out of 
all one’s feelings. Repressing thought and feeling, 
and ail signs of them, when they ought not to be 
shown, is entirely consistent with sincerity, and is 
often an unmistakable duty. There is such a thing 
as brutal frankness and an abominable show of sin- 
cerity. The man who thinks he ought to let another 
know just how he feels, or just what he thinks, under 
all circumstances, is an intolerable nuisance. If, for 
instance, he is sorely tempted to be profane, or 
irreverent, or indecent, or ill-tempered, or uncivil, he 
ought religiously to repress every sign of his tempta- 
tion. He ought to be decent, whether he feels like 
being so or not. The claim of sincerity and frank- 
ness is no excuse for brutality, indecency, incivility, 
or discourtesy. If we cannot feel as Christians and 
as gentlemen ought to feel, let us at least act and 
speak and seem as they ought to seem and speak 
and act. 
Qs 


One of the suggestions of immor- 
tality in our nature is our sense of 
the incompleteness of even the best that we do here. 
“A brave man’s judgment about his own sorry 
_work in the field of time is never too lenient.” True 
men are not lenient with themselves, because truth is 
in man always a prophet to see the yet unattained 
good. We never attempt or finish anything really 
good without sense of failure because of the lar- 
ger good that might have been. Canon Kingsley used 
to say, “ Whenever I walk up to the pulpit I wish 
myself dead, and when I walk back I wish myself 
moré dead.” Our very best so fails of being what we 
ourselves know to be best. Ail this is not for our 
discouragement, but for our incitement. As the 
astronomer who, in finding one planet, detects by its 
motions the probability of another still beyond, so is 
the Christian whose world of good always prophesies 
another such beyond. If our good did seem com- 
pleted here, we might think the end was here. The 
incompleteness of mortality is one of our profoundest 
intimations of immortality. It is because we fall 
short, because we see in a glass darkly, that we so 
rejoice in the thought that 
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‘“‘ God’s greatness flowed around our incompleteness, 
Round our restlessness his rest.” 


OW 


Every true Christian life is a por- 
traiture of the Christ. The greatest 
artists have spent themselves in striving to depict 
their ideal of the face and figure of the Saviour of 
men. And yet many a devout observer turns away 
from these superb fancies of “great art” with a feel- 
ing of their insufficiency, and with a wish that the 
attempt had never been made. What if he who 
turns regretfully from the painter’s effort were to 
resolve to portray the Christ, not upon canvas, but 
in his own living thought, word, and deed! Here is 
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an opportunity for every one to show the ideal Man. 
Says Ruskin: “ Fix this in your mind as the guiding 
principle of all right practical labor and source of all 
healthful life energy,—that your art is to be the 
praise of something you love. It may be only the 
praise ofa shell or a stone; it may be the praise of a 
hero; it may be the praise of God. ... Be you small 
or great, what healthy art is possible to you must be 
the expression of your true delight in a real thing 
better than your art.” The living Saviour is that 
reality which is always better than the life-art which 
shows delight in him and bespeaks his praise. It is 
not required of us that we be scholars or artists, that 
we have wealth or station. The smallest and the 
weakest of us has ample power to make his life a 
portrayal of the spirit of Christ by making it to speak 
his praise and to show delight in him. 


CAS - 
“The Book of Heaven.” 


O*E way of estimating the worth of an object to 
us is by what we are willing to sacrifice for it. 
Valuation may be put into terms of self-deprivation. 
The “ Book of Heaven” seemed worth a tramp of 
two hundred and eighty miles to an Indian of our 
far Northwest. By no fault of his, he found that his 
Bible had been left behind as he arrived at home 
after a long journéy. Saying little, he packed up a 
few cooked rabbits for his sustenance, and set out on 
snow-shoes on the backward trail through the forest. 
Making seventy miles the first. day, and seventy the 
second, he regained his’ Bible at the camp where it 
had been left. He traveled back happy because, 
even by so long and rough a journey, he had secured 
what he so much valued. His Bible was worth to 
him at least that amount of self-denial. 

Henry M. Stanley says of the Christian Africans 
at Lake Victoria Nyanza, among whom there are 
now two hundred churches : “ The natives are enthu- 
siastic converts. They would spend their last penny 
to acquire a Bible.” This, then, is the value these 
people, who were heathen eighteen years ago, place 
on the Bible. Father Gomez, in Mexico, became 
deeply interested in the Bible, waited long for an 
opportunity to obtain one; at last, did so, Hearing 
that one could be had at Santa Fé, a distance of a 
hundred and fifty miles, nothing daunted by poverty 
and the long journey by ox-cart, he reached Santa 
Fé, bought the Bible for twenty-five dollars and two 
oxen. The estimated cost of his expedition was one 
hundred dollars. This was the estimate this man 
placed on the “ Book of Heaven.” 

How shall those who need make no long journeys, 
undergo no hardships, and suffer no limitation or 
sacrifice to obtain the Bible, gauge the esteem in 
which they hold the book? How do they measure 
its worth to them? Since that esteem is not put in 
terms of self-denial, it must be expressed in terms of, 
use. And, after all this, was the end of the sacrifice 
and devotion in the cases cited? It cannot be sup- 
posed that the mere desire to have an especial book 
in the house or wigwam was a sufficient motive to 
their exertions. No, it was the ultimate purpose of 
use that was the real measure of their esteem. Father 
Gomez gathered his family and friends about him, 

































































































































and read to them from the Word. He himself was 
converted, and his son and daughter, and, through 
the church they helped to form, many others. The 
old Indian, too, discovered his loss when he said to 
his son, “Give me the Book of Heaven that the 
mother and the rest may read, and have prayers.” 
Their love of the book was as real as their great 
exertions proved it to be; but they had an end in 
view, and that end was to hear and read the words 
of God. We cannot say that these particular people 
would net have done and borne far more than they 
did ; this, at least, they did do and bear, and for a 
purpose,—that they might use the Bible. 

~The value of a book lies in its use.. And it is by 
this that Christians, in such lands as ours, can prove 
their devotion to the Bible. Our love of the Bible 
may not be tested by the snow-shoe journey of two 
hundred and eighty miles. It is ‘tested by our wil- 
lingness to take it up when it lies before us, as we sit in 
& warm room in an easy-chair,—by our resolution to 
use it daily and practically. 

If Sunday is a day for all reading and any reading 
except the Bible, if there is very little desire to find 
out its teaching, that we may reproduce it in our 
lives, then, perhaps, the Indian, with his one Book of 
Heaven, read and reproduced in his life, was really 
better off than we, barred from our Bibles by the 
mass of other reading which we falsely think we 
must get through with before we give our time, 
strength, attention, und devotion to our Bibles. Can 
it be that such swarthy-skinned people from the icy 
arctic shore or the southern plain shall judge us? 
Have we not Bibles of costliest modern manufacture ? 
Is there anything in the way of our use of the Bible 
but disinclination? A much slighter test than the tre- 
mendous walk of so many miles often shows us that we 
do not sufficiently esteem and love and use our Bibles. 
Sometimes a pleasant popular magazine, lying on the 
same table with the Bible, will form the test which 
shows to which we incline; sometimes a novel or a 
book of science serves to dispel the idea that we are 
_ real Jovers of the Word. As long as other reading 
prevents all Bible reading and study, or cuts it down 
to a time much less than our consciences and our 
jadgments approve, when in calm and clear-seeing 
spiritual ‘moments they are best qualified to judge in 
the matter, it must be that there is on our part a lack 
of real love and appreciation of the Book of Heaven. 

Our actual use of the Bible is the test of our love 
of it. No man will greatly use his Bible who does 
not believe most firmly the great fact of its divine 
inspiration. Unmoored from this belief, he slowly 
but inevitably drifts away on the homeless sea. We 
must receive its own declaration when the Bible says 
“all Scripture is given by inspiration of God.” But 
shall we keep an inspired book in our houses, and 
neglect it? 

Our resolution must be that the Bible shall be a 
constant element in our daily living. Nothing less 
will do. The human spirit is at times conscious of 
its weakness. The stress of life, the fathomless mys- 
tery of being, the deep cry for a countervailing 
remedy for sin, the unspeakable demand of our 
nature for a Helper,—sometimes one or all these 
things throw their great flashing lights from eternal 
founts upon us. It is in such profound soul-moments 
as these that we should form our judgment of the 
Bible and of our need of it, for it is then that we 
know that the Bible is divine, indeed the Book of 
Heaven, and a revelation from God tv man. And it 
is by judgments formed at such times of insight and 
searching that we should abide in the daily and less 
crucial on-going of life. But these are the revealing 
moments, when deep calls unto deep within us, and 
they show us what immortal, deathless, craving 
beings we are. They show the awful insatiable hun- 
ger of our being for God, and at such times we 
clasp his Word to our hearts; for it is our life. 
Shall we do less when we do not feel the stress of our 
spiritual natures, but when the stress is still there ? 
God is the only Walance for our susceptible, per- 
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turbed souls. At such times we know it, and we 
crave every word he says about himself and about 
ourselves. What can the Bible be but the great 
reflex of his heart of love? Shall we not let it shine 
upon us, morning by morning, like a great sky filled 
with golden light, live at noonday under its limitless 
blue arch of consolation, and rest at evening under 
its softened tints, betokening that new rising when 
the earth shall be filled with the knowledge of God 
as the waters cover the sea? 


SOPEN LETTERS® 


Nore.—This department has its purpose and its limitations 
Its purpose is the giving and answering of such of the letters 
received by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to 
have, an interest to readers generally, and for which the space 
can conveniently be found. Its limitations are fixed by the 
requirements of other departments. There are times when 
ten letters which might have a place here are received, where 
one can be printed. Letters are warmly welcomed, and they 
are cordially invited. Under no circumstances is an anony- 
mous letter either answered or read by the Editor. The 
signature to every letter or postal card in an unfamiliar 
handwriting is first looked for. If that be lacking, the docu- 
ment is at once destroyed unread. 


- 


Different Estimates A editor finds that his readers are 
of the not all alike, and that they are by no 
Editorial Force means agreed in their estimate of him 
and his work. There is sometimes a refreshing frankness 
in their way of expressing their personal opinions that 
obviates all need of explanation. Here is the way in 
which a Michigan reader announces his decision not to 
subscribe, after a brief trial of the paper : 


As as exponent and promoter of the modern Sunday-school, 
I think that The Sunday School Times has no equal. But, in 
some things, its influence is not wholesome. It is a diligent 
promoter of that monstrosity.Christmas. In the book-review 
department there was, recently, a dissertation on Shakespeare ! 
At first this startled me, but I reflected that the Sunday-school 
libraries are in many instances made up largely of fietion or 
novels, The Sunday School Times pages are so full of “ Rev.,” 
“D.D.,” “ LL.D.,” “ F.R.S.,” ete., that its child readers are 
very apt to mistake Paul’s teaching of the “ simplicity ” in 
Christ. Is not this title matter, in fact, receiving honor from 
men,—worldly honor ? 


Referring to a little booklet with pictures of the editors 
and lesson-writers, aud a sketch of its plans, this corre- 
spondent says: 


That good woman, Faith Latimer, is too stylish! We can 
hardly distinguish the church from the world. Do not E, M. 
Fergusson and C. G. Trumbull look too dudish? I say all this 
with much regret. The wisdom of the world and the foolish- 
ness of the world seem to have stolen the hearts of many church 
“ workers.” I admire the ability and enterprise seen in all 
parts of The Sunday School Times, but I fear to subscribe. 
Praise God! Amen. 

On the other hand, a veteran worker in Brooklyn, New 
York, renews his subscription with the following hearty 
words to the Editor: 


My DEAR TEACHER : 

You will find enclosed a check for five dollars for 
another five years of The Sunday School Times. And let me 
tell you that your paper, since its first number, has been a 
helper indeed. This is my seventy-sixth year in the Sunday- 
school, and I am in-my eighty-seventh year of age. When I 
first went to Sunday-school, in 1820, the Bible and the psalm- 
book were our only “helps;” but now we old workers can 
say, with aged Simeon, we see “a light to lighten the Gentiles, 
and the glory of thy people Israel,” as we go on from strength 
to strength to “ teach all nations.” 

Your affectionate learner, 
A. D. MATTHEWS. 


It is evident that our venerable brother has no thought 
of intermitting Sunday-school work at his time of life, as 
he renews his subscription for five years. In this he is 
an example of the believers in both faith and works. 

An Iowa subscriber sends these expressive words of 
commendation : 


I merely wish to thank you for The Sunday Sehdol Times,— 
for the sound instruction which it contains from week to week ; 
just now, for its editorial on “ Natural and Spiritual Growth,” 
also for the low price at which we get so much good instrue- 
tion. No answer or notice expected or desired. 


‘upon sides non-spiritual. 





George Washington 


By John Hall Ingham 
HIS was the man God gave us when the hour 

Proclaimed the dawn of Liberty begun ; 
Who dared a deed, and died when it was done 
Patient in triumph, temperate in power,— 
Not striving like the Corsican to tower 
To heaven, nor like great Philip’s greater son 
To win the world and weep for worlds unwon, 
Or lose the star to revel in the flower. 


The lives that serve the eternal verities 
Alone do mold mankind. Pleasure and pride 
Sparkle awhile and perish, as the spray 
Smoking across the crests of cavernous seas 
Isimpotent to hasten or delay 

The everlasting surges of the tide. 


Philadelphia. 
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Work of the Jersey City Tabernacle 
By the Rev. John L. Scudder, Pastor 


HE keynote of institutional work is, ministering to 
the entire man and interesting yourself in every 
department of his being. Human nature has many 
sides, like the several facets of the diamond, the superior 
surface, however, being the largest of all, and giving 
special value to the gem. Man is a physical, intellec- 
tual, social, industrial, recreational, moral, and spiritual 
being, and, although the spiritual is the most important, 
the other elements of his nature should not be neglected. 
They are all parts of one whole, and all demand recog- 
nition. Experience shows that the spiritual side can be 
more easily reached when. the individual is approached 
Our Lord fed the multitude 
before he preached to them ; he healed before he indoc- 
trinated ; he watched the children as they piped and 
danced, and on that account that particular group of 
children became more interested in him. . 
It has been our aim in the Jersey City Tabernacle to 
study the wante of the community, and supply them 
wherever we were able. In our five buildings, more or 
less connected with one another, we provide industrial 
training, covering such elements as typewriting, stenog- 
raphy, bookkeeping, business forms, electricity, etc.; in 
our physical department we provide gymnasiums for 
both sexes, Delsarte practice, military drills, bicycle 
training-school, baths, swimming-tank, etc.; in our 
amusemental department we supply tenpins, billiards, 
shuffleboard, tug of war, and other games; in the art 
department, oil painting, water colors, crayon portraits, 
drawing, etc., and in the music department we give 
instruction in voice culture and lessons on the piano, 
violin, and cornet, together with drum and fife practice 
for the boys. Our idea in these diversities of operations 
is to keep the children out of the streets as much as pos- 
sible, and the young men out of the saloons, and to 
occupy their time profitably and fill them with new 
ideals and ambitions. As can be readily imagined, the 
church and its supplementary buildings present the 
aspect of a bechive every evening in the week, and fre- 
quently in the afternoons. In a variety of ways we 
benefit the boys and girls, young men and women, and 
they so learn to love the institution that they naturally 
drift into the church setvices without special urging. 
Said Dr. A. H. Bradford of Montclair to me a short time 
since, after addressing a representative audience in the 
Tabernacle, ““ Mr. Scudder, a remarkable feature of this 


~ church is that it is composed largely of young people.’ 


This is true, and I attribute the fact largely to our insti- 
tutional methods. 

A gentleman belonging to the Board of Regents in 
New York, whose duty it is to visit day schools through- 
out the state, in viewing our Sunday-school, exclaimed: 
“Here is a peculiar phenomenon. By actual count 
there are more males than females in this school.” 
When I conducted him through our buildings, anc 
showed him our methods of work, he remarked: “ This 
accounts for it. Of course the boys and young men 
would flock to such an institution as this, Sunday-school 
included.” 

These quotations iilustrate the practicability and 
spiritual value of institutional methods. Christians 
meet on week nights, and in ways not externally and 
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formally religious, those who are not Christians; and 
there is salvation in this elbow touch. 

The work proceeds gradually and naturally. There is 
neither buttonholing nor undue solemnity in these fra- 
ternal contacts. We learn to know each other well, call 
the boys and girls by their first names, encourage them 
in all legitimate sports and occupations, and, having 
unconsciously gained their sympathy and good-will, they 
are the more ready to accept our religious instruction on 
Sunday and at purely religious gatherings during the 
week. As pastor of the church I can frankly say that 
on no account would we return to non-institutional 
methods. When a little girl comes to Junior Endeavor 
meeting and puts her roller skates under her chair 
(where they remain unthought of until the meeting is 
over), and then proceeds, with a hundred others, to 
skate about Assembly Hall, she weaves her pleasure into 
her religion, mellowing the one and sanctifying the other. 

Many strangers are attracted to our Sunday-evening 
services through acquaintances formed in the industrial 
and recreational departments of our People’s Palace, and 
many of them are hopefully converted. Furthermore, 
they make our most reliable and enthusiastic church 
workers, Recently we elected a young man as church clerk 
who formerly never used to attend the sanctuary, and he 
stated to the examining committee that he was attracted 
first to the Tabernacle by its tenpin alleys. Our fore- 
fathers did not work this way, and it may seem strange, 
indeed, to those well advanced in years, but God is hon- 
oring the means, and we give him all the glory. The 
rates of increase in church-members during the past five 
years has been fourteen per cent, and the most of these 
come on confession’ of faith. 

It is a crying pity that institutional churches located 
in tenement-house districts are not more liberally sup- 
ported by Christian men and women of wealth. When 
the rich give to these institutions, that elevate the masses 
and are situated among them, as they give to colleges 
which educate only a meager fraction of humanity, the 
kingdom of God will prosper in down-town, neglected 
districts as never before. Institutional churches are be- 
coming people’s colleges, and, as such, need liberal 
support. To work without proper tools is extremely 
discouraging; to see extensive opportunities, and be 
unable to improve them for lack of funds, is a weariness 
to the flesh. 

It is a noteworthy fact that institutional churches are 
needed most where ecclesiastical self-support is extremely 
difficult. Poverty-stricken people cannot operatesthese 
gigantic missionary plants. They have not the means. 
More and more these beneficent institutions, such as our 
People’s Palace, will have to be supported by outside 
benevolence. Worse heathen canno: be found in Africa 
or Australia than some I have seen in tenement districts, 
where you can find seven or eight saloons on one side of 
a block. Sending money to convert the heathen does 
not always mean sending it to the other side of the globe. 
May the good Lord induce those whom he has prospered 
to endow these institutional churches, as without such 
endowment some of them will eventually die. The sal- 
vation of society lies in saving the cities, and to save the 
cities you must convert the tenement-house population, 
and the best way to reach them is through the institu- 
tional church. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
CD 


Japhet in the Tents of Shem 
By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


i NOTEWORTHY correspondence to the early 

biblical account of mankind, we find two progres- 
sive races rising above the general level of humanity, and 
leading in the world’s history. Against the background 
furnished by the undeveloped mass stand out the Aryan 
(Japhetic) and Semitic peoples, strongly contrasted 
with each other, but each masterful in its way. A few 
peoples not to be identified with either have played a 
part in history : the Etruscans in ancient times; and the 
Turks, Hungarians, and Japanese in more recent. But 
these exceptions only accentuate the inability of the 
great residuum to hold its own with the natural chiefs of 
human kind. 

The contrast of Aryan and Semitic shows itself even 
in the most trifling matters. Wherever there was a choice 
between two ways of doing a thing, both equally good, 
they seem to have chosen the opposites. Each opens 
its books et what the other regards as the end. One 
reads to the right, the other to the left; one modifies the 
word which stands for the possessor, the other that for 
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the thing possessed; the one writes its language with 
characters which express both consonantal and vowel 
sounds, the other with consonantal characters only; one 
uncovers the head on approaching a sacred place, the 
other the feet. Some scholars infer from biblical allu- 
sions that the early Semites were left-handed, while the 
Aryans always deemed the left hand unlucky. Others 
think that the Semite man was married to his wife, and 
became a member of her tribe, while the Aryan wife left 
her home, and was adopted into her husband’s tribe. 

The deepest difference, however, as might be expected, 
was in the conception of God which characterized the 
two races. To the Aryan, God was the ali-embracing 
life of the universe. He was not one in the great series 
of beings, but the One in whom all had their existence. 
For this reason he found it hard to conceive of God as 
personal, as a being possessed of will and character; for 
to think of person is to think of limitation,—of the 
bounds which separate life from life and consciousness 
from consciousness. The Aryan therefore fell naturally 
into the worship of the great impersonal forces which 
control the visible world. These, indeed, he personified, 
but generally with the feeling that this was but a way of 
speaking. Each of these personified forces was a spe- 
cial manifestation of the great all-pervading force which 
is the life of all. So each of them in its turr stands for, 
or swallows up, all the rest, becomes the one god for the 
time. It was an easy step from this to the idea that 
each was but an illusory form, which veiled the one 
reality, and that the gods and men alike are but tempo- 
rary waves on the greatsea of existence. It was real; 
they were appearances merely. In this way the, primi- 
tive nature-worship of the Aryans passed through heno- 
theism (one god at a time) into pantheism (god which 
is the reality of everything). ° 

Over against this tendency to pantheism, the Semites 
conceive of God always as person. This is the common 
mark of all their creeds, from the lowest to the highest. 
Whether it be the degraded worship of a local baal or 
moloch under a sacred tree, or that of Jehovah in the 
sanctuary of Moriah, there is no tendency to pantheism 
observable anywhere. The personal God may be so con- 
ceived as to be worthy of the profoundest adoration of 
his creatures, or so as to be worthy only of their moral 
scorn and reprobation. But personal he always is, in 
the intensest sense. His relation to his people is that of 
one in the great series of independent personalities,—the 
highest and best, if you will, but still one in the series, 
His life touches theirs, but does not embrace it. His 
very isolation from them is part of his glory. 

To see this Semitic tendency most fully displayed, we 
must study Muhammadanism. Islam is Semitism car- 
ried to its farthest consequences. Allah is the greatest 
of all beings, but apart from all. The prophet himself 
can draw no nearer than a bowshot to the throne, and 
even there he is penetrated by a deadly chill from exces- 
sive nearness to the divine presence. ‘Say he is God, 
and there is no other; he begets not, neither is begotten,” 
is the confession of the Muslim faith. To associate any 
one with God, to speak of Jesus or any other prophet as 
ason of God, is the most unpardonable sin. God and 
man, heaven and earth, the life that now is and the 
life to come, stand over against each other in sharp an- 
tithesis. 

It is true that the Soofees of Islam teach the very 
reverse of this; but Soofeeism was a revolt against genu- 
ine Muhammadanism, which Muslim orthodoxy has 
been obliged to tolerate, but with which it never can be 
reconciled. Muhammadans showed this when they 
burned Bustamee, one of the first Soofees, at the stake 
asa blasphemer. And it was among the Aryan Muslims 
of Persia and India that Soofeeism struck the deepest 
root and bore the most fruit. From them it passed to 
the Turks and other races neither Semitic nor Aryan. 
Soofeeism taken logically is pure pantheism. It effaces 
the distinction between the divine and the human. It 
identifies the enlightened and purified Soofee with the 
object of his worship. 

Such is the antithesis, the contradition of the two 
modes of thought. Can they ever be reconciled? Soo- 
feeism has effected no such reconciliation. Neither did 
Platonism, although Plato toiled to the same purpose, 
and threw out hints of a possible unison. 

Pascal says that all contradictions are reconciled in 
Jesus Christ. In him, who is lord and head of every 
man, of Aryan and Semite alike, the Semite and the Ar- 
yan find their meeting-place, and justice is done to both 
modes of thinking. The Incarnation itself is an answer 
to the puzzles of both. Here the divine personality and 
the human dwell together, the old distance of separation 

taken away, the human glorified, and the divine made 















































homely to our love. Here what the shekinah vaguely 
hinted is seen, and the abode of God is with men. 

Paul saw this more clearly than did the earlier teachers 
of the church, because he had a wider experience than 
they. He had been ‘‘an Hebrew of the Hebrews,” as 
intensely Semitic asthe best. Yet he had felt the charm 
of Hellenic culture, and probably had brooded over the 
deep sayings of Cleanthes and other Greek thinkers, who 
asserted, with Aryan boldness, the nearness of God to 
man. “ For we are all his offspring,””—how often had 
the words recurred to him! Thus he had been made 
ready to mediate between the two forms of thought,—to 
become the Semitic apostle to the Aryan Gentiles, At 
last, one moment spent in the presence of the Christ 
turned him from his self-chosen path into that in which 
he was to serve mankind. 

In Athens he came face to face with Aryan thought 
at its very focus. On the Areopagus he stood up to 
declare what message he, as a Shemite, had to bring these 
Aryan students. Men speak disparagingly of his work 
in Athens, as though he had been misled by some schol- 
arly ambitions into a departure from the simplicity of 
the gospel. They take his words in Corinth, “I deter- 
mined to know nothing among you but Jesus Christ, aad 
him crucified,” as a confession that he had taken the 
wrong course at Athens. It is possible, however, that 
even if this simple message was all that the Corinthian 
traders needed, that Paul was quite right in taking a 
different course at Athens, It »is notable, also, that the 
inspired historian records his words from the Areopagus 
with the utmost care. If they did not make many con- 
verts at the time, they possibly have rendered the greater 
service since, 

The most notable thing in Paul’s sermon is that Aryan 
and Semitic thought blend in it perfectly and harmo- 
niously, He, indeed, begins by pleading with these 
Aryans to be consistent with their own principle. How 
can they, at any rate, conceive of God as dwelling in, 
temples made with hands? He who made heaven and 
earth, and who giveth life to all. “ He is not far from 
each one of us; for in him we live and move and have ~ 
our being; as certain even of your own poets have said, 
‘For we are also his offspring.’” 

“In him we live and move, and have our being,”— 
there is the grand synthesia of the two modes of thought, 
The Aryan was tempted to say, “ In it we live and move, 
and have our being.” Paul, as a true Semite, says, “In 
him,” accepting at the same time the truth that God’s 
life is the all-embracing life, not simply one individual 
life among the many. It is a true synthesis of the two 

modes of thought that we find in this sentence; for it 
combines the positive truth of both, and eliminates the 
negative falsehood from both. It asserts God’s person- 
ality as strongly as the Semite could. It asserts the all- 
com prehensive character of the divine life as strongly as 
the Aryan could. It eliminates the Semite’s tendency 
to deny the divine infinitude, and the Aryan’s to deny 
the divine personality. 

These two tendencies, however, have not been always 
found in the same harmony in the mind and the history 
of the Church as they occupy in Paul's thought, and in 
the New Testament generaliy. An Aryan people with 
a Semitic Bible, there often has been one element in the 
upper hand at one time, another at another. Medieval 
mysticism, and much of modern German philosophy, 
like the Soofeeism of Persia and India, have been an ex- 
cess in one direction. A dry, unmystical theology, 
intensely intellectual in character, has exemplified the 
other. The Church’s safety and wisdom lies in recog- 
nizing both elements, and giving scope to both, so that 
these contradictions may indeed be reconciled in Christ 
Jesus. 


Philadelphia. 
Cr 


Janet Livingstone 
By the Rev. James Johnston 


NOTHER link, which reminded the present gen- 
eration of the immortal personality of Dr. David 
Livingstone was snapped on the 23d of November last 
by the death of Miss Janet Livingstone, the eldest and 
surviving sister of the famous African traveler. This 
honored lady, who had attained a ripe age, passed away 
at the home of one of Livingstone’s daughters, Mrs, 
Bruce,—“Agnes,”—in Regent Terrace, Edinburgh, hay- 
ing been predeceased by the doctor’s other sister, Agnes, 
during the first week of January, 1895, her pilgrimage 
terminating under the roof of Dr. Livingstone’s youngest 
daughter, Mrs. Wilson, at Kendal, in the Lake district, 
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With the departure of the last but one of the Blantyre 
family, it seems fitting to weave the amaranthine wreath 
of tribute for Janet Livingstone, whose associations ten- 
derly entwine themselves about the name of him hence- 
forth to be— 


“ Ever on the world’s broad tongue.” 


Janet, the daughter of Neil Livingstone and Agnes 
Hunter, whose fine lives so indelibly impressed their 
distinguished son, inherited many admirable qualities, 
and, naturally, followed the career of her brother, who 
was cleven years her senior, with sisterly enthusiasm. 
Of his early struggles she had vivid reminiscences and 
kept cherished souvenirs. 

The Livingstone family numbered two daughters and 
three sons, born in the following order,—namely, John, 
David, Janet, Charles, and Agnes. The youngest son 
died some years ago, David, the world-renowned member, 
receiving a national funeral in the English Valhalla at 
Westminster Abbey on the 18th of April, 1874, the two 
sisters, Janet and Agnes, living comparatively quiet lives, 
successively at Hamilton and Kendal. The solitary 
survivor and elder brother is the venerable Mr. Jobn 
Livingstone, Neil Livingstone’s first-born son, who has 
long been a resident in Canada. It appears that origi- 
nally the Livingstone household, including the doctor, 
were members of the Hamilton Congregational Church, 
of which the Rev. Mr. Moir was pastor, succeeded by the 
Rev. John Kirk, late of Edinburgh, in the days of Dr. 
Wardlaw’s popularity ineGlasgow. This relation was 
severed latterly when the doctor had achieved fame by 
his being offended at the then minister of the Congrega- 
tional Church, and, partly, on account of the mother’s 
inability to walk the distance, with the result that Janet 
and Acnes drifted into the Auld Kirk, 

Miss Livingstone and her sister spent the greater part 
of their lives in the Hamilton district, ten miles south- 
east of Glasgow, in a modest house which the doctor had 
bought for them, and where they had under their care 
the children of their illustrious brother. In that abode 
on Burnbank Road, precious relics of the mighty dead 

" were often shown to intimate friends. One of the most 
pathetic, if not the chief, object of reverence, was the last 
note-book of the great-souled man, in which could be 
discerned, in faint pencil writing, the final tremulous 
words puf down by Livingstone’s dying hand at Ilala, on 
the banks of the Molilamo, a few hours before the morn- 
ing of the Ist of May, 1873, when he was found by his 
‘devoted native attendants on his knees dead. Memen- 
toes were pointed out by the two sisters without the 
slightest approach to ostentation, though there might 
have been detected, in the tone of voice with which they 
spoke of ‘the doctor,” a sense of deep satisfaction that 
their brother liad been permitted to be the instrument of 
doing a work which secured for him an imperishable 
place in the heart of mankind. 

In many respects the sisters had characteristic traits. 
Janet, the elder and stronger of the two, reached her 
seventy-seventh year; Agnes, the age of seventy-one. 

Janet, too, was tall and stalwart, bearing a striking fom- 
ily likeness to David, wiiom she was destined to survive 
twenty-two years ; while, on the other hana, the younger 
sister was somewhat slight and frail, and of nimbler soul. 
In capacity of speech both had gifts above the average. 
Janet’s conversation was calm and se!f- controlled, 
whereas that of Agnes had more brightness and verve. 
It was after Dr. Livingstone’s return to England in 1856, 
following his memorable journey across Africa, that, in 
‘writing his first book, “ Missionary Travels ” (1857), he 
had the untiring help of his elder sister. In the course 
of his preparation of this volume, Janet relates that it 
was she who saved from the flames, to which he had 
committed them, a handful of the pages of the manuscript 
of a work which Europe and America welcomed with 
acclamation. Livingstone, it should be remembered, 
had a terrible aversion to literary composition, remark- 
ing once that he preferred to travel Africa from coast to 
coast than to write a book. Of Livingstone’s maiden 
effort several manuscript pages are preserved. 

The sisters frankly corrected various foolish stories 
respecting their brother and his parents. For example, 
it seems that, although the father was a reader of avidity, 
especially of travels and missionary intelligence, there is 
no truth in the statement that he discarded the pipe and 
tebacco because, when a lady called for a subscription 
towards missionary objects, he had nothing to give her. 
, The fact was that he ceased smoking upon David coming 

_ home on one occasion with the news that such a heavy 

duty was to be placed on tobacco as would make it 
impossible for his father to purchase more. That was 
the time when young David Livingstone was a toiler in 
the Blantyre weaving-factory,—a laborious occupation, 
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in which he graduated from his tenth to his twenty- 
fourth year. The very night that David brought this 
information, Neil Livingstone, when his pipe was handed 
to him by his wife, put it down unlit by the fireside, and, 
with self-abnegating resolution observed, “If we have 
got to give it up, we may as well begin now.” He never 
smoked again. To the lady missionary collector he even- 
tually gave a sum of half a sovereign,—an act which 
called forth a mild remonstrance from his wife, who, in 
those days of hardship, nearly seventy years past, said, 
truly enough, that it was more than the family could 
spare. 

At the same time, Livingstone had an excellent 
mother, who was the complement of his father’s devout 
and exemplary life. Agnes Livingstone did not esteem 
her son any the more highly for the reason that the 
world subsequently discovered his worth. By her it had 
been known all along, and appreciated. A visitor, how- 
ever, to Mrs. Livingstone’s bedside during her last ill- 
ness, thinking it might be otherwise, hazarded the 
expression of opinion, “ You’ll be very proud of your son 
now, Mrs. Livingstone!” To that came the unexpected 
reply, “I’m no prouder of him now than I was the day 
he put in my lap-the first half-crown he earned.” Such 
was the rank of womanhood Livingstone enshrined in 
hallowed affection. 

To a farther incident on which emphasis has been 
laid the sisters gave correction. This concerned David 
Livingstone’s being shut out one evening by his father, 
because he had broken a parental law which insisted 
that the children should be indoors before the gloam- 
ing. As described by his sisters, the facts are that 
David had disobeyed the law once, and, on the next 
transgression, when his father heard him coming home, 
he slipped the bar of tlre door, and awaited the issue. 
If he anticipated that his six-year-old son would howl 
in dismay, he was entirely mistaken. Young David, 
taking in the situation at a glance, made for the 
family baker’s store, secured a twopenny loaf, and, 
returning, sat down on the steps outside his home, 
resigned, apparently, to a night out. Judge, therefore, 
of his mother’s surprise; when, in answer to her inquiry, 
‘What are you doing there?” the lad calmly replied, 
“T'm having my supper; my father has shut me out.” 

With pleasant and typical narratives of this class, 
Janet and her sister told Sf that heroic friend of the 
slave who was recently portrayed as “‘ the brave martyr- 
soul, the cheerful, loving, imperturbable, self-forgetful 
man, walking quietly in the savagery of night, and 
bringing Christ in the glory of God into the heart of 
Africa.” 

A few years since, the two sisters, on account of 
increasing age, sold and broke up their old Hamilton 
home, and went to reside with a niece at Kendal. The 
younger of the sisters, Agnes, was the first to be laid in 
the family burying-ground at Hamilton, and eleven 
months later Janet was called away. In the presence of 
a representative gathering of mourners and friends, her 
remains were borne from the Auchingramont Church of 
Scotland to the same spot where repose the ashes of her 
parents, and over which Dr. Livingstone and his brothers 
and sisters erected a monument to their memory. 

To the retired life which Janet Livingstone preferred 
an exception was made regarding the temperance cause, 
in the progress of which she took an earnest and intelli- 
geut interest. There is still in existence somewhere a 
temperance pledge book which, Mr. Robert Rae: of the 
National Temperante League states, bears the signatures 
of various members of the Livingstone family, who, in 
1888, signed the pledgeat Hamilton, N. B. 

Of publicity in any shape Janet Livingstone had 
something akin to horror, and in a marked degree pre- 
served an unassuming modesty, notwithstanding the 
fame attaching to the family name. A characteristic 
illustration of this spirit of humility was shown by the 
doctor himself in 1864, on his return to England pre- 
vious to his farewell embarkation for African shores. 
One of the congregation of the old Weigh House Inde- 
pendent Chapel, London, narrates the circumstance of 
Livingstone’s arrival in the Thames on a Sunday morn- 
ing. Stepping ashore at the docks, the doctor imme- 
diately made his way to the chapel unobserved, walked 
com posedly up the aisle, gold-lace cap in hand, and took 
a seat in Mr. Binney’s pew. Quickly the celebrated 
preacher, then a patriarchal man, noticed the doctor's 
presence, and made some reference to him, and at the 
close of the service the crowd of worshipers irresistibly 
lingered behind, to see the great man as he left the 
building. 

Time, which tries things human, intensifies the luster 
haloing the splendor of Livingstone’s achievements, 
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whose grave in tho Campo Santo of Westminster Abbey, 
says Dean Bradley, is more sought for by visitors from 
every land than that of any other person within its 
sacred walls. How well the poet’s line delineates’ the 
life record of him who kept with perfect sweetness the 
independence of solitude !— 
“So calm, so constant, was his rectitude, 
That by his loss aione we know its worth, 
And feel how true a man has walked with us on earth.” 


Darwen, Lancashire, England. 
o> 


Meanings 


‘By Janet Remington 
PAGE of words locked up in foreign tongue, 
To which our present knowledge holds no key. 
A life of care, of dark and toilsome ways, 
In which no meaning, no intent, we see. 


The language learned, that page is all aglow, 

Bringing a message from a radiant soul. 

God’s language learned, the ways illumined stand, 

And in his light we read the perfect Whole. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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What Shall the Children Sing? 
By Mrs. George Archibald 


HERE is good sense, as well as fervent joy and full 
assurance, in the verse which says: 


“Come, sing to me of heaven, 
When I’m about to die; 
Sing songs of holy ecstasy 
To waft my soul on high. 
There’ll be no sorrow there,” ete. 


But, as children are not, ordinarily, about to die, shall 
their spiritual songs be principally about heaven, and 
expressive of an intense longing togothere? Yet, when 
we take pains to notice, we find in Sunday-school hymns 
a vast amount of rhyme, time, tune, and measure devoted 
to chanting the desolation of life, the longing for death, 
and a submissive waiting for release and glory. What 
could be more unnatural ? 

The child’s first effort is toward the continuance of its 
earthly existence. The mother’s first care has the same 
object. The first warnings of the infant are those against 
dangers that might imperil its life,—the flame, the edge- 
tool, the flight of stairs. Its first work at school is asa 
foundation for the needs of the terrestrial sojourn. And 
its first spiritual teaching should be that of active good- 
ness, and cheerful, kindly Christian endeavor ‘in the 
sphere to which it is born. 

“The home of the soul” may often fitly be the goal 
of adult longing’ But the first home of the soul is the 
natural body. Let the children learn to magnify the 
offices of this body. Let their songs be those which 
will inspire their souls to use the lips, the hands and 
feet, in the service of man, as the children of God. 

“Why the songs especially ? ” ; 

Recause through these, more than by any other method, 
the children voice the sentiments of their elders,—too 
often, alas! a false sentimentality carelessly accepted by 
song-book makers and buyers as piety. 

Is not a mistaken hymn vastly more pernicious than 
erring Sunday-school instruction in other forms? For 
words and time, set together, lay hold on the imagina- 
tion, emotions, and desires, in a powerful way. The 
child learns them, imbibes their ideas unconsciously, 
and finds them, long afterward, springing to expression 
“ from some odd corner of the brain.” Ponder two or 
three bits at present sung in certain Sunday-schools: 


“ Our tender feet must sadly press 
The thorny path of life ; 
Our youthful hearts must feel the pangs 
Of hard and cruel strife. 
But oh! this thought shall bring relief, 
In heaven God will soothe our grief.” 
“ Little pilgrims here we roam, 
Where the ways are dark and wild, 
Yet we know a brighter home 
Waits for every storm-tossed child.” 


Such words should be forever forbidden in the Sunday- 
school, 

One of God’s best gifts to the little child is its joyful 
anticipation of the life that now is. We have no right 
to put into its mouth the song of lamentation. Rather 
give it hymns that teach how the earth too is the Lord’s, 
and the fulness thereof. He made it, and saw that it 
was good,—good enough for man, made iu his image. 
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And this earth has been glorified and sanctified as the 
scene of the presence and the death of his Son. 

Shall not our Sunday-schools sing a joyful love of God, 
of man, of life? Shall they not sing of faith, gratitude, 
and loving service? 

“ And not at all of heaven?” 

Certainly,—suitably! But at no poor, dying rate, with 
no depreciation of the privileges of preparation. 

Elmira, N. Y. 


roe 
Analysis of Luke’s Gospel 


For Advanced and Normal Study 
By the Rev. Charles L. Palmer 


HE following analysis is condensed from the com- 
mentaries of Lange, Alford, Godet, Olshausens, and 
B. C. Taylor: 


Author: Luke. 

Time: About A. D. 63. 

For whom written: Theophilus, Gentile Christians, all. 
Occasion : To furnish a satisfactory life of Christ. 
Purpose: To teach that Jesus is the Saviour. 


Prologue (1 : 1-4). 
I. Infancy of John the Baptist and Jesus (1 : 5 to 2: 52). 
. Announcement of the birth of John the Baptist (1 : 5-25). 
Announcement of the birth of Christ (1 : 26-38). 
. Visit of Mary to E:isabeth (1 : 39-56). 
. Birth and circumcision of John the Baptist (1 : 57-80). 
. Advent of Christ (2: 1-20). 
. Presentation and circumcision of Jesus (2: 21-40). 
. Jesus at Jerusalem (2 : 41-52). 


II. The early ministry of John and Jesus (3 :.1 to 4: 13). 
. Ministry of John the Baptist (3 : 1-20). 
. Our Lord’s baptism (3 : 21, 22). 
. Genealogy of Christ (3 : 23-31.) 
. The temptation (4 : 1-13). 
. The ministry of Christ in Galilee (4: 14 to 9 : 50). 
. The visits to Nazareth and Capernaum (4: 14-44). 
. Calling of disciples (5 : 1 to 6: 11. 
. Events from the calling of the Twelve to their first mission 
(6 : 12 to 8 : 56). 
4. From the commissioning of the disciples to the departure 
from Galilee (9 : 1-50). 
IV. The journey from Galilee to Jerusalem (9 : 51 to 19 : 27). 
1, The departure (9 : 51 to 13 : 21. 
2. Incidents (13 : 22 to 17 : 10). 
3. The latter part of journey 17 : 11 to 19 : 27). 
V. The Lord’s residence at Jerusalem (19 : 38 to 21 : 38). 
. The entrance (19 : 28-44). 
. The sojourn (19 : 45 to 21: 4). 
. The prophecy of destruction (21 : 5-38). 
Closing scenes in the early life of Christ (22-24). 
. Preparation for the passion (22 : 1-46). 
. The passion (22 : 47 to 23 : 46). 
. After the passion (23 : 47-56). 
. Resurrection and ascension (24). 
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The above outline is the one that I am using to aid 
me in my studies in the Gospel according to Luke. 
About one month before commencing thestudy of a book 
of the Bible according to the International system, I de- 
vote a week or so to the preparation of an outline of the 
book to be studied, so that the entire ground to becovered 
is made visible. After completing the analysis the main 
points are committed to memory, so that the course of 
thought is retained. At the weekly meeting the lesson for 
the following Sunday is explained, so that in the course 
of the term all the bock has been read and the commen- 
taries examined, It is not an uncommon thing to find a 
passage that will serve as a text for a discourse. Indeed, 
the text-book on the table contains many passages and 
outlines that will be of use in the near future. 

There is one system that is considered valuable though 
unemployed by many as yet, and that is, obtain either 
a wide margin or interleaved Bible and place on the 
margin or fly-leaf, as the case may be, an outline of 
each book. In that way the main thought is more easily 
retained. Since many have not access to the commen- 
taries, no better plan can be adopted than to secure some 
standard work on the analyses of the several books. 
Among such may be mentioned the little work of B. C. 
Taylor. John G. Lansing, D.D., of New Brunswick, 
N. J.,-is preparing outlines on the books of the Old 
Testament which wilil be very fine. 

This method of studying the Word of God is not for 
ministers alone, but for Sunday-school teachers and ad- 
vanced scholars. Ifany of my readers have not tried this 
method, I should take this opportunity to urge you to 
obtain a wide marg'n or interleaved Bible in good bind- 
ing, and some work on the several books, and place the 
plans on the proper iocation of margin or leaf. 

The advantage of this system may be seen by the fact 
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that we have now five months remaining in which to 
study this book. In the course of seven years one may 
thus cover nearly all the Bible. And if he does a little 
extra work on each book from which the Jessons are 
selected, he will have plenty of time to cover every page 
of God’s Word. We should take advantage of every 
method to study the Bible. It is the best of books, 
There are many good books in the world, but none so good 
as this, The studies of Luke as given by the Institute 
of Chicago are excellent. But, all things considered, I 
think the best plan is to follow the International series, 
and make an outline of each book, and thus have a defi- 
nite course of research. As I have derived so much 
comfort from the above plan, it is the wish of the writer 
that it may be a stimulus to those who would know the 
word of truth more fully. 


Oakland, N. J. 
CAB 


The Man in Sair Fettle, and wha 
Befreendit him 


By the Rev. William Wye Smith 


UKE 10: 25.—And behauld! a Writer raise, tempin 
him, and sayin, “ Maister! what maun I do, that 

I may hae an everlastin inheritance?” And he said till 
him, “ What has been putten doon i’ the Law? Hoo 
read ye?” And answerin, he said, “ Ye sal luve the 
Lord yere God wi’ yere hail heart, and wi’ yere hail 
saul, and wi’ yere hail pooer, and wi’ a aefauld ettlin— 
and yere neebor like yersel!” And he said till him, 
“Truly hae ye said: Do ye as weel, and ye’se hae life!” 

But he, fain to mak himsel to be richt, speir’t at Jesus, 
“Wha is my neebor?” And takin it up, Jesus said, 
“Thar was a man gaun doon frae Jerusalem till Jericho, 
wha fell in wi’ robbers; wha strippit him, and cloured 
and gashed him, and gaed their ways, lea’in him nar 
deid. And it cam aboot, that a certain Priest cam doon 
that gate; and, lookin on him, gaed cannie by on the 
ither side. And in siclike mainner a Levite as weel, 
comin doon till the place, and seein’t, slippit by on the 
far side. 

But a certain Samaria-man, gaun on his journey, cam 
doon till him; and, lookin on him, was fu’ o’ compassion ; 
and comin nar, row’t up his clours, teemin in oyle and 
wine; and pittin him on his ain beas’, fesh’t him till the 
inn, and tentit him. And on the morn, takin oot twa 
siller-pennies, he gied them till the gudeman, sayin, 
“Tak tent o’ him weel! and whatna mair ye ware on 
him, whan I come back, I’se pay ye!” 

Noo, whilk ane oot o’ thae thrie, think ye, made his 
sel neebor till him that fell in wi’ the robbers?” And he 
says, ‘‘ The ane that dealt in compassion wi’ him!”” And 
Jesus says till him, “Gang ye, and be doin siclike!” 

St. Catharines, Ont. 





A Little Story of Little Sparrows 


By Mrs. Willigm P. Lyon 


T WAS a cold morning of early winter. The night 
before, a heavy white frost had fallen upon the 
ground, making it look as if it were covered with snow; 
and oh, how cold it made the toes of a flock of hens as 
they walked around trying to tind some blades of grass 
to nip off! There was nothing for them to do but gather 
together on their roost to keep warm, which they all 
did save one, Duckystrut, who was always going about to 
see and hear all she could, and coming back to tell her 
adventures, 

“’Most time for Ducky to come in,” said a little up- 
start pullet. 

“ Yes, and a good name she has too,—‘ Duckygabble,’ ” 
added a little brown Leghorn rooster. 

‘*Her name is not Duckygabble,” spoke out an old 
Plymouth Rock, her name is Duckystrut. “You know 
that was decided upon; she struts about and waddies 
like a duck with those short legs of hers. But the rest of 
you gabble and chatter just as much as she does, and 
Duckystrut shall be her name.” 

After this speech all cackled, as much as to say, 
“That's agreed upon, ayes have it.” 

Just then, who should appear through the low open- 
ing of the chicken-house but-this same Duckystrut. 
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“ Had to come in, I suppose; too cold to stay out any 
longer,” said a fault-finding hen. 

“ Why didn’t you come in when we did?” asked an- 
other. 

All the while Ducky was talking in her way as fast 
as she could, 

* Will you all be quiet?” spoke out a full-grown Leg- 
horn rooster, in a loud voice. “I want to hear what 
Ducky has to say; she talks as if she had some news.” 

So they all kept still, and Ducky began her story 
thus : 

“ Well, I had been wandering around, hoping to find 
some grubs, but my feet were so cold I sat down under 
a bush to get warm. While sitting there I heard such a 
chattering over my head, and what should it be but the 
talk of, oh, I can’t tell how many sparrows! They didn’t 
see me, and I was glad of it. I just wanted to listen,— 
just the chance I had hoped for for a good while.” 

‘It’s mean to listen,” squeaked a little chick whose 
mother had nothing to do but teach the only childshe had, 

“ Hush up!” said another. 

“ Yes, listeners never hear any good of themselves,” 
continued the one-child chick. 

“Hush up! hush up!” said one and another, and soon 
there was such a noise of cackling one would have 
thought a dog or a cat had come in to hunt up a bone. 

The rooster that called them to order first said: “If 
you don’t be quiet, I’ll not take you over to that field I 
was talking about yesterday, where there are lots of 
grubs and worms.” 

Then all kept quiet, and Ducky went on with her story, 

“T heard the sparrows ‘say this: ‘Those hens don’t 
like it a bit, our coming around when they are fed,’ 

“We roosters don’t either,” crowed several. 

“ The sparrows said they had just as much right to be 
fed as the fowls.” 

“They haven’t either,” sang out a pullet that had 
just begun to lay; “they don’t lay eggs, and they are 
good-for-nothing troublesome things. I just hate them; 
I wish they were all dead.” 

“Yes,” said another, ‘“‘ always poking themselves in 
where they are not wanted,” 

Ducky found it rather hard to tell all her story, but 
added : “ The sparrows said they meant to assert their 
rights, and they were going about to tell all they could 
to come together in the big evergreen-tree just over the 
fence; and, when the grains were thrown out, they would 
come down in a flock, and frighten the fowls all away, 
and then they could eat enough to last them several days, 
Now I hearda lady from the house say she counted eighty 
sparrows eating the tiny bits we left after our breakfast, 
I say, if there were eighty then, and if they get an army 
of two or three times that number, sure enough, what 
shall we do for food? So I have come to tell you this, 
and ask what is to be done.” 

And such a chattering followed! One suggested one 
way to whip the sparrows, and another another; they 
all talked at once, so that the old rooster that stood on 
the top roost could hardly be heard. Finally quiet was 
restored, and old cock-a-doodle said : 

“My children, grandchildren, and great-grandchildren, 
I have lived longer than any one of you, and let me tell you 
not to be troubled about the sparrows. I have seen a 
great deal of them, and know them thoroughly. They 
will treat you well if you treat them well.” 

“They have no business to interfere with our rights,” 
spoke up a young rooster that had just begun to crow. 

But grandpa rooster took no notice of him, and went 
on to say: 

“T propose that we be kind to the sparrows. They 
have no warm house like ours to sleep in; they have no 
kind friends to feed them three times a day, as we are 
fed. Now all of us eat more than we need. I could 
point out a number here who are as fat as ducks. They 
lay no eggs, and sleep half of the time. Suppose we eat 
less for our dinner every day, and in that way leave 
something for the sparrows. Just think, what would 
become of you if you had to go about and hunt up every- 
thing you eat?” 

“That’s so; I never thought of that,” said one and 
another. Therefore it was agreed upon that they should 
remember, every noon-time, and leave some grains for 
the sparrows, — 

How many forgot we cannot tell; but some remem- 
bered the sparrows, and they found a good dinner left 
them that day. And a happier flock of fowls never went 
to sleep than did the one, that night, of whom this story 
is about. ; 

And it was well that Ducky sat down under the bush, 
and heard the sparrows talk, that cold frosty morning. 


Bloomfield, N. J. 
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Lesson Calendar 
First Quarter, 1896 


1. January 5.—The Forerunner of CHrist............0-ccccceereeeeee Luke ! : 5-17 


Luke 2: 40-52 
.. Lake 3 : 15-22 


2 January 12.—The Boy Jesus.. - 
3. January 19.—The Ministry of John the Baptist... 

4& Janvary 26.—The Early Ministry of Jesus ... Luke 4: 14-22 
& February 2.—The Power of Jesus..................0+. re Luke 5: 17-26 
6 Febrvary 9.—The Sermon on the Mount...............0..:c0c000 Luke 6: 41-49 
7. February 16.—The Great Helper ............ccccccccccesees povaaavinasiotl Luke 7: 2-16 
6. February 23.—Faith Encouraged. 0:0... .....ccccccccsessnneeneneenes Luke 8: 43-55 







O March 1.—Jesus the Measials...........:000000-.cccsosossssoceee-seseeees Luke 9: 18-27 
10. March 8.— True Love te One's Neighbor... Luke 10: 25-37 
i, March 15.—Teaching about Prayet.....................ccceceecceeeenee Luke LU: 1-13 
22. March 22.—Faithful a> d Unfaithful Servants.............0+ .Luke 12: 37-48 
18. March 29.— Review. 
ARYA 
Outline Inductive Studies 
Prepared by 


The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
23 
Study 10.—The Spirit of the Kingdom 


Luke 9 : 51 to 10: 42. 
I. Criticism. 


Beginning with 9 : 51 is Luke’s great addition to the 
material common both to him and the other synoptists 
(9 : 51 to 18: 14). In it are to be found many sayings 
reported in the addresses of Matthew, but without the spe- 
cific context given in Luke. In addition there is a priceless 
series of parables and sayings otherwise unmentioned in the 
Gospels. In certain particulars this great section is closely 
akin to Jol, both in diction (for example, 10 : 21, 22) and 
in the localities mentioned. In fact, the order of Luke is 
confused unless it is supplemented by the account of John. 
Thus the short visits of Jesus to Jerusalem mentioned by 
John should be inserted as follows: John 7: 1 to 8: 59 
between Luke 9: 50 and 51; John 9: 1 to 10: 42 between 
Luke 10 : 42 and 11:1; John 11: 1-54 between Luke 17: 10 
and11l. Thus arranged, the life of Jesus during the months 
following his final departure from Galilee (Mark 10 : 1; 
Matt. 19: 1,2; Luke 9:51) is filled with a preaching tour 
east of Jordan, broken by two hasty and special visits to 
Judea, Does not John’s Gospel, therefore, presuppose the 
other three ? 

II, CuassiricatTion oF BipnticaAL MATERIAL. 

Luke’s underlying privciple of choice of these incidents 
seems to have been their illustration of the spirit of the king- 
dom. 

1. The episode 9; 51-56 is closely connected in thought 
with verse 50, both in the vindictive narrowness of the dis- 
ciples and in the folerunce of Jesus. 

2. There could be no better introduction to the succession of 
anecdotes in verses 57-62, all of which show the same spirit of 
self-sacrijicing devotion to a higher good. Thus (vs. 57, 58) the 
value of “creature comforts” is seen to be less than that of 
the company of Jesus. In verses 59 and 60 the high duty of 
caring for a decrepit parent is shown to be inferior to that 
of preaching the kingdom (comp. Matt. 10 : 37; 19: 29; 
Luke 14: 26). In verses 61 and 62 the laudable ambition of 
caréfulness in business is also said to be similarly inferior to 
consistent service of Christ. 

3. Passing the mission of the seventy, notice another char- 
acteristic of the spirit ef the kingdom in 10: 17-24, namely, 
sympathetic knowledge of God. Jesus rates spectacular spiritual 
powers (v. 17) below this (v. 20), and (v. 21) he rejoices in 
the disciples’ possession of such knowledge. Is there no 
spirit of self-sacrifice in ver-e 21? Did Jesus not appreciate 
the importance of education? (see Matt. 13:52.) Notice 
the grounds for his rejoicing at the revelation to simple folk 
(v. 21, l.¢.), and that this knowledge of God comes through 
Jesus (v. 22). Is this philosophy, or fact? (see John 1: 9; 
14:9.) In verses 23 and 24 Jesus congratulates the disciples 
on a special privilege. What was it? 

4. The spirit of uncalculating love (vs. 25-37). Notice the 
introduction of the parable (vs. 25-29). Jesus’ summary of 
ethics, “love God” and “love thy neighbor” is from the 
Pentateuch (see Deut. 6:5; Lev. 19:18). Precisely what 
was meant by the “eternal life” which should reward this 
obedience? (comp. Matt. 19:29; John 3:36; 12:50; 17:3.) 
Does it therefore mean merely immortality? But is it not 
evident that, so far as human relations are concerned, “ neigh- 
bor” might be used very narrowly? Was not the lawyer 
tempted to do this (v. 29) and so make the commandment 
easy to keep, because it would exclude those whom he might 
dislike? Notice, therefore, (1) Jesus’ definition of neighbor- 
liness, which he forces from the lawyer (v. 37); (2) that 
Jesus has so turned the question as to make “neighbor” 

refer, not to the one loved, but to the one who ought to love, 
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Not the unfortunate-traveler is the neighbor, but the Samari- 
tan. Jesus is inculcating the spirit of love that goes out to 
help friend or foe in need (comp. Luke 14: 13; 6: 27, 35). 
Apply this principle (v. 37) to social troubles, remembering 
that, according to Jesus, the ideal of society is that of a 
brotherhood of sons of God (see American Journal of Soci- 
ology. November, 1895, pp. 358-380). 

5. The spirit of the kingdom is «applicable to women’s life (vs, 
38-42). Instead of arguing pro or con the justice of Martha’s 
complaint, get an exact understanding of the circumstances, 
Are these not (1) Mary prefers listening to Jesus (v. 39) to 
getting him food (v. 40); (2) Martha prefers getting him food 
to listening to his words; (3) Jesus rebukes, not this care, but 
the exaltation of food above the imperishable “ goed part”? 
(v. 41; comp. John 6:27 and Matt. 6: 31-33.) Have we not 
here the application to women’s work of the principle applied 
elsewhere to men’s bu-iness? (see 9 : 57, 58, above; also, 
Matt. 6: 24; Luke 16: 13), If Jesus’ teaching were to con- 
cern women’s domestic life, is not this what we should have 
expected from his other teachings? 


III. Topics ror Sprcran Srupy. 

1, The routes to Jern-alem. These will be shown on a 
good map (Smith’s “Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land” is the best work). Trace the various journeys of Jesus 
between Jerusalem and Galilee. 

2. Collect all texts that seem to show (1) that Jesus was 
not averse to hospitality and social intercourse, and (2) that 
he also favored simplicity in life. 

8. Are these teachings of Jesus practicable to-day? 

4. From 9 : 51-56, what sort of person does John the 
beloved disciple appear t» have been ? 

5. Compare the instructions given the seventy with those 
given the twelve according to Matthew (10: 5-42). 


AOA 


Lesson 10, March 8, 1896 


True Love to One’s Neighbor 


Goutpen Text: Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy strength, and with 
all thy mind ; and thy neighbour as thyse'f.—Luke 10: 27. 

(Luke 10: 25-37. Memory verses : 25-27.) 
Read Luke 9: 51-62, and 10: 1-42. 


COMMON VERSION REVISED VERSION 


‘6 J And, behold,a certainlaw- 25 And behold, a certain lawyer 
yer steod up, and tempted him, stood up and tempted him, 
saying, Master, what shall I do to saying, } Master, what shall I 


inherit eternal life? do to inherit eternal life? 

26 He said unto him, What is 26 And he said unto him, What 
written in the law? how readest is written in the law? how 
thou? 27 readest thou? And he an- 


27 And he answering said, Thou swering said, Thou shalt love 
shalt love the Lord thy God with the Lord thy God * with all thy 
all thy heart, and with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
soul, and with all thy strength, and with all thy strength, and 
and with all thy mind; and thy with all thy mind; and thy 
neighbour as thyself. 28 neighbour as thyself. And he 

28 And he said unto him, Thou said unto him, Thou hast an- 
hast answered right : this do, and~ swered right: this do, and 
thou shalt live. 29 thou shalt live But he, de- 

29 But he, willing to justify Siring to justify himself, said 
himself, said unto Jesus, And unto Jesus, And who is my 
who is my neighbour? 30 neighbour? Jesus made an- 

30 And Jesus answering said, swer and said, A certain man 
A certain man went down from was going down from Jernsa- 
Je-ru’sa-léam to Jér’i-ché, and fell lem to Jericho; and he fell 
among thieves, which stripped among robbers, which both 
him of his raiment,’and wounded stripped him and beat him, 
him, and departed, leaving him and departed, leaving him 
half dead. $1 half dead. And by chancea 

$1 And by chance there came certain priest was going down 
down a certain priest that way ; that way: and when he saw 
and when he saw him, he pasged him, he passed by on the other 
by on the other side. $2 side. And in like manner a 


no 


$2 And likewise a Lé’ vite, when 
he was at the plaice, came and 
looked on him, and passed by on 
the other side. 

38 But a certain Sa-miar’i-tan, 
as he journeyed, came where he 
was; and when he saw him, he 
had compassion on him, 

34 And went to Aim, and bound 
up his wounds, pouring in oil and 
wine, and set him on his own 
beast, and brought him to an inn, 
and took care of him. 

85 And on the morrow when 
he departed, he took out two 
pence, and gave them to the host, 
and said unto him, Take care of 
him : and whatsoever thou spend- 
est more, when I come again, I 
will repay thee. 

36 Which now of these three, 
thinkest thou, was neighbour unto 
him that fell among the thieves ? 

37 And he said, He thatshewed 
mercy on him. Then said Jesus 
unto him, Go, and do thou like- 
wise. 


Levite also, when he came to 
the place, and saw him, 
passed by on the other side. 
$3 But a certain Samaritan, ashe 
journeyed, came where he 
was: and when he saw him, 
he was moved with compas- 
34 sion, and came to him, and 
bound up his wounds, pouring 
on them oil and wine ; and be 
set him on hisown beast, and 
brought bim to an inn, and 
35 took care of him. Andon the 
morrow he took out two 
Spence, and gave them to the 
host, and said, Take care of 
him; and whatsoever thou 
spendest more, I, when Icome 
back again, will repay thee. 
36 Which of these three, thinkest 
thou, proved neighbour unto 
him that fell among the rob- 
37 bers? And he said, He that 
shewed mercy on him. And 
Jesus said unto him, Go, and 
do thou likewise. 


1 Or, Teacher *Gr. from. *See —~ -— note on Matt. xviii, 2% 
American Hevisers would substit “ tried” or “ made trial of ” 


The Ame 
for “ tempted” in verse 25, and “ who” or “that” for“ which” in 


verse 3, 
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Lesson Pian and Analysis 


Toric OF THE QUARTER: The Exalted Son of Man. 


Go.ipen Text ror THE QuaRTER: Him hath God exalted 
with his right hend to be a Prince and a Saviour.— Acts 5 : 31. 


Lesson Topic: The Son Esforcing Love to Others. 


< em . | t+ Love Demanded, vs. 25-28, 36, 37. 
OUTLINE : | 2. Love Mustrated, vs. 29-35. 


Dairy Home REAprnGs: 


M.—LUKE 10 : 25-37. True love to one’s neighbor. 
T.—John 4: 1-9. Samaritans despised. 
-—Lev. 19: o-18. The law to Israel. 
T.—Jas.2: 1-9. The royal law. 
F.—Matt. 5 : 38-48. Divine compassion. 
S.—Rom. 12 : 9-21. Overcome with good. 
S.—1 Cor. 13: +13. Love the chief. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association. The heavy type indicates the lesson.) 


OS 
Lesson Analysis 


1. LOVE DEMANDED, 


1. The Great Standard : 

What is written in the law? jow readest thow? (26.) 
To the law and tothe testimony! (Isa. 8 : 20.) 
ba have Moses and the prophets; let them hear them (Luke 
2. The First Demand : 

Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all — heans (27). 
Thou shalt — none other gods before me (Exod : 8). 
The first is, .. . Thou shalt love the Lord thy God (Mork 12 : 29, 30). 
3- The Other Demand : 

Thou shalt love... thy neighbour as thyself (27). 
Thon shalt love thy neighbour as thyself (Lev. 19 : 18). 

ir — commandment, that we... love one another (1 John 

4- The High Endorsement : 

He said unto him, . .. This do, and thou shalt live (28), 
I have given him for a witness to the peoples (Isa. 55 : 4). 
All authority hath been given unto me (Matt. 28 : 18). 
5- The Strong Enforcement : 

Jesus said unto him, Go, and do thou likewise (37). 


I say unto you, Love your enemies (Matt. 5 : 44). 
This is my commandment, that ye love one ‘another (John 15 : 12). 


II. LOVE ILLUSTRATED. 


1. An Observing Eye: 
A certain Samaritan . 
him (33). 
Moses... went out, . .. and looked on their burdens ey 2:12). 
Looking each of you... tothe things of others (Phil. 2 : 4). 
2. A Compassionate Heart : 
When he saw him, he was moved with compassion (33). 


The ane wept. And she had compassion on him (Exod. 2‘ 6), 
Be ye ... compassionate, loving as brethren (1 Pet. 3 : 8). 


.. came where he was: and... saw 


3- A Melping Hand : 
He... came to him, and bound up his wownds (33, 34). 


Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it (Eccl. 9 : 10). 
Se task them the same hour... and washed their stripes (Acts 
16 : 33) 


4- An Unwearying Perseverance : 


He... brought him to an inn, and took care of him (34). 


Having ‘loved his own,... he loved them unto the end oa 18:1). 
But ye, brethren, be not weary in well-doing (2 Thess, 8 : 


s5- An Open Purse : 
" He took out two pence, and gave them to the host (35). 


Give a portion to seven, yéa, even 4 heme (Ecel. 11 : 2). 
God loveth a cheerful giver (2 Cor. 9: 


Oo 


Verse 25.—‘' Master, what shall I do to inherit eternal life?”’ (1) A 
momentous question’; (2) A captious questioner ; (3) An’ unruffled 
Teacher. 

Verse 27.—Thou shalt love.” (1) Love's necessity; (2) Love’s ob- 
a 7 i @)t Love’ 8 manifestations. 

“Who is my neighbour?” 
fieighbor: 2) Obligations to my neighbor 

Verse 31.—‘‘ He passed by on the other | side.” (1) An opportunity 
=e: : A An a opportunity missed. 

e was moved with pe ” (1) The causes; (2) 
The compassion ; (3) The consequences. 

Verse 34.—*‘ He... took care of him.’’ (1) Care needed; (2) Care 

bestowed ; (3) Care rewarded. 
erse 37.—*‘‘Go, and do thou likewise.” 
trayed: (2) The imitation commanded. 


(1) Characteristics of my 


(1) The pattern por- 
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Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle. D.D., LL.D 


Lesson Surrousdings 


NTERVENING Events.—About 2 week after the con- 
versation near Cesarea Philippi the Transfiguration 
occurred. The next day an (epileptic) demoniac boy was 
healed at the foot of the mount. Our Lord, during the 
return to Galilee, again predicts his death and resurrection. 
At Capernaum he works a miracle to pay the temple tax, 
and discourses to the disciples, who had been contending 
about pre-eminence, enjoining humility, forbearance, and 
brotherly love. At this point the narratives of Matthew and 
Mark break off ; those of Luke and John, while covering the 
same period, present two distinct series of events. The chro- 
nological adjustment of these details (in Lake and John) is 
a diffienit task. The view here accepted is that the visit to 
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Jerusalem at the feast of tabernacles (John 7 : 2 to 8 : 59) 
immediately followed the discourse at Capernadm (Matt. 
18: 1-85; Mark 9 : 33-50; Luke 9: 46-50). The healing of 
the man born blind (John 9 : 1 to 10: 21) is more con- 
veniently assigned to a later visit, just before the feast of 
dedication. That our Lord then returned to Galilee is most 
probable, since otherwise it is necessary to accept serious dis- 
locations in Luke’s narrative. The final departure from 
Galilee is that mentioned by Luke in chapter 9:51. During 
this journey the seventy were sent out. Probably somewhat 
late in this journey the parable in the lesson was spoken. 

Piaces.—It is most probable that our Lord passed through 
Perea (comp. Matt. 19: 1,2; Mark 10: 1) on this journey, 
and that the interview with the lawyer occurred “ beyond 
Jordan,” not far from Jericho. The next incident is at 
Bethany (10 : 38-42). 

Time.—Not long before the feast of dedication (John 
10 : 22), probably in the latter part of November, A. U.C. 
[Year of Rome].782; that is, A.D. 29, in the thirty-third 
year of our Lord’s life on earth. 

Prersons.—Our Lord and a lawyer. 

There is no parallel passage, but the lawyer here is often 
confounded with the young ruler mentioned in Matthew 
19 : 16-22; Mark 10: 17-22; Luke 18 : 18-23; and also with 
the lawyer at Jerusalem (Matt. 22 : 35-40; Mark 12: 28-34). 


BW 


Critical Notes 


Verse 25.—A certain lawyer: The word “certain,” as so 
often in the New Testament, is the rendering of the Greek 
indefinite pronoun. This was one of the scribes, familiar 
with the Mosaic law, accustomed to copy and expound it.— 
Stood up: Took a prominent position, probably in the crowd 
attending Jesus, to call attention to the question he would 
raise.—And tempted him: This does not necessarily imply 
either hostile intent or what we mean by “tempting.” He 
wished to test the teachings of Jesus, The American Re- 
visers (see their Appendix) would render “tried him.”— 
Master: Or, “Teacher.” The address is courteous, possibly 
deferential, as coming from a lawyer.— What shall I do to 
inherit eternal life? A natural question to the Jewish mind: 
It was afterwards put with much earnestness by a rich young 
ruler (Matt. 19 : 16-22, and parallel passages), The lawyer 
was probably desirous to discuss a theological problem, rather 
than to know his duty. That was the tendency among the 
scribes. Intellectual interest in such questions is not neces- 
sarily a mark of spirituality. 

Verse 26.— What is written in the law? This counter ques- 
tion met the lawyer on his own ground; it was his business 
to know the law.—How readest thou? This was fhe usual 
question of Jewish rabbis when they wished to call for a 
citation of Scripture from their pupi!s or hearers. 

Verse 27.—And he answering said: The answer of the law- 
yer, citing the sum of the Decalogue, as given in Deuteronomy 
6 : 5, shows intelligence; but his discrimination appears in 
his adding to it another citation from Leviticus 19: 18. The 
Jews had the former passage written as their phylacteries, 
not the latter.— With all thy heart: ‘‘ Heart,” in the Old Tes- 
tament, does not refer merely to the emotions or affections, 
as in modern usage, but rather to the inner source of mental 
and moral life. The other terms, “soul,” “strength,” 
“ mind,” cannot be distinguished in accordance with our use 
of them. The obvious sense of the whole is that we should 
love God supremely, and with all our powers.— And thy neigh- 
bour as thyself: This addition shows that the lawyer repre- 
sented Judaism at its best, in theory at least. For there was 
very much that was humane in the teaching of the rabbis. 
Unfortunately it was warped by tradition, and made ineffec- 
tive by endless discussions. 

Verse 28.—Thou hast answered right: He had quoted God’s 
law from the Scriptures, and done this correctly and judi- 
ciously.— This do, and thou shalt live: Whoever loves God 


_ supremely, and his neighbor as himself, has begun to live, 
_ and has an earnest of eternal life. So Paul asserts, even 


when most strongly combating legalism (Gal.3:21). Salva- 
tion manifests itself in a new ability to love God supremely 
and our neighbors as ourselves. But how much does “ this 
do” inckude? The parable answers that question in part at 
least, and in such a way as to convict the lawyer of a failure 
to understand how much it meant. 

Verse 29.—Desiring: Literally, “willing,” but in the 
stronger sense of wishing.—To justify himself: Everywhere 
in the New Testament “justify” means “to declare right- 
eous.” Here the lawyer desires to prove that he is righteous. 
The phrase clearly implies that he felt himself condemned, 
to some extent, by our Lord’s reply.— And who is my neigh- 
sour ? He wishes to limit the term, and thus to imply that 
he had kept the precept. Still, the putting of the question 
shows a willingness to be instructed. 

Verse 30.—Jesus made answer: Literally, “ taking up,” 
making a full reply to the question, “Who is my neigh- 
bour?” The parable bears on that single point. It is 
tailed “The Good Samaritan,” the word“ good” having the 
sense of “kind,” as in earlier English and in German.— 
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A certain man: The point of the parable turns on the man’s 
being a Jew, though this is not stated. Probably the lesson 
respecting love toward men as such is more pronounced 
because nothing is said of the man’s nationality. That would 
be the first question in the mind of a Jew.— Was going down 
from Jerusalem to Jericho: “ Was going” is the correct ren- 
dering. The journey was “down” in fact, since Jericho was 
in the valley of the Jordan, much lower than Jerusalem. 
But from Jerusalem was always “down,” in popular usage. 
The distance was about seventeen miles, north of east.—Fell 
among robbers: That is, highwaymen (not “ thieves”), a class 
infesting that wild, rocky region, doubtless well known to the 
lawyer.— Both stripped him and beat him: The robbers are 
represented as first surrounding the man, taking all he had, 
his clothes included, and beating him, probably because he 
resisted.— Leaving him half dead: This shows the cruelty of 
the robbers and the man’s sore need of help. 

Verse 31.—By chance: The phrase occurs only here in the 
New Testament. Even here it presents a “concurrence” 
(Edersheim), rather than an accident. Opportunities for 
doing good often seem to be accidental, but are always provi- 
dential.—A certain priest was. going down that way: The 
Revised Version is literal. Jericho was a priestly city, and 
this man was probably going home. It may be implied that 
he had been officiating at Jerusalem.—He passed by on the 


‘other side: Seeing the man lying there, he did not even‘stop, 


but avoided him. Pride of office may have influenced him, 
but he acted contrary to the spirit of the Mosaic law (Exod. 
23: 4,5; Deut. 22: 1-4; also Isa. 58 : 7). 

Verse 32.—And in like manner: As the Revised Version 
usually renders the phrase.—A Levite also: Of the same 
tribe as the priests, but one of the inferior officials in tlre ser- 
vice of the temple.— When he canie to the place, and saw him, 
passed by: This rendering represents a slight change in the 
Greek text. The Levite seems to have noticed the man’s con- 
dition, and yet passed by on the other side. An inferior 
official is apt to have most pride of position, Compare the 
use of the English word “ beadle” and its associations. 

Verse 33.—A certain Samaritan: A person of this national- 
ity is chosen to give point to the parable. Not that the 
Samaritans, as a rule, were kinder than the Jews, but, ac- 
cording to the narrow view of the lawyer, from this man less 
humanity would be expected. The Samaritans were not 
received into fellowship by the Jews (John 4: 9), though 
they accepted the law of Moses.—As he journeyed: This sug- 
gests a longer journey, and he was probably farther from 
home than the priest or Levite.— Was moved with compassion : 
Here his philanthropy began. Unless human compassion 
can be aroused, men will not help each other. The failure 
of many modern schemes of philanthropy is due to a lack 
of this motive. 

Verse 34.—Bound up his wounds: That was the first need. 
True philanthropy is wise as well as ready.—Douring on them 
oil and wine : These were poured on, not “in,” and this was 
the common way of dressing wounds.— His own beast: Walk- 
ing himself, for humanity to others implies self-denial.— 
Brought him to an inn: Evidently an “inn” in our sense, not 
a mere caravanserai, as in Luke 2 : 7, where a different 
word oocurs,— Took care of him: Gave him personal attention. 

Verse 35.— Took out: The narrative is vivid.—-Two pence : 
Roman denarii, in coin value each equivalent to one-sixth of 
a gold dollar, and having a much larger purchasing power 
then than now, since a denarius was the usual price of a day’s 
labor. This would therefore provide for several days’ enter- 
tainment.— To the host: A Samaritan would not be received 
by the Jew, hence he must pay for his own entertainment, 
and in this case he provides for another at his own cost.— 
I, when I come back again: This brings out the true emphasis. 
It implies that the Samaritan was known to the host,—pos- 
sibly a traveling merchant; also that he was a man whose 
word could be trusted. 

Verse 36.—Thinkest thou: The lawyer is now asked to 
make the application of the parable, as an answer to his 
question (v.29). Applications are most valuable when made 
by the hearer himself.— Proved neighbour: Literally, “ hath 
become,” as the result of the previous action. The lawyer's 
question was virtually, “‘ Whom should I love as my neigh- 
bor?” But our Lord does not ask, “ Whom did the Samari- 
tan regard as his neighbor?”- Instead of this, he inquires, 
“ Who proved himself neighbor to the wounded man?” This 
implies that the relation of neighbor is a mutual one, and 
that active duty toward one’s neighbor is the real test, not a 
theory as to who is a neighbor. 

Verse 37.—He that shewed mercy on him: No other answer 
was possible. But the lawyer does not say “the Samaritan,” 
probably from remaining prejudice.—Go, and do thou like- 
wise: “Go” is unemphatic; “do thou” is the main precept. 
The parable showed that active benevolence makes us neigh- 
bors to others, irrespective of differences of race and religion. 
The lesson then is: Show such love to others. The answer 
to the lawyer’s question therefore is: He is your neighbor, to 
whom you ought to show mercy in order to become his neigh- 
bor. Hence all men are neighbors when we have learned to 
be merciful to all. 
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The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


HE last six months of Christ’s life had come, and Jesus 
had finally left Galilee, which had now, like Judea, 
turned against him. He had, however, once more ventured 
to visit Jerusalem, and, braving all danger, attended the 
Feast of Tabernacles, which was held in the seventh Hebrew 
month, or, as we may say, in our October. Originally de- 
signed to commemorate the living in tents in the wilderness, 
it had for ages passed into the great harvest thanksgiving of 
the nation, and had since Old Testament times been the chief 
festal pilgrimage of the year in Palestine, being regarded as 
especially the national religious feast of the country (Psa. 
81 : 1-4; Zech, 14 : 16-19). 

But the multitude gathered to Jerusalem when Christ 
arrived were largely hostile, showing such sympathy with 
the Pharisee rabbis, who, as usual, assailed him when he 
came before the people, that when at last he turned against 
them, and openly denounced their hypocrisy and asserted his 
own Messianic dignity, they clutched up the loose masons’ 
fragments, lying about from 4he still unfinished outer courts, 
—for the work on the Herodian temple was not really finished 
till the procuratorship of Albinus, A. D. 62-64,—and were 
about to profane the holy place by stoning him, there and then, 
as a blasphemer, had he not hid himself, and gone out of the 
temple” (John 8 : 59). 

Although thus driven from the city, he found abundant work 
in its neighborhood; and to this we owe one of the most 
striking of the parables, that of the Good Samaritan. The 
whole district near Jerusalem swarmed with rabbis; for the 
holy city was their headquarters. And one of these, a digni- 
tary whose special profession it was to interpret and teach 
the law, one day thought to air his learning and legal acute- 
ness before the crowd by putting a question which he fancied 
might lead Jesus to give a compromising answer, for which 
the questioner could bring him perilously to task, and show his 
own superior knowledge of religious matters. Indeed, his 
main design was to put his orthodoxy to the proof. 

“Teacher,” said he, “ what shall I do to inherit eternal 
life?” Merit, in his opinion, was a matter of debtor and 
creditor with heaven. Scrupulous observance of “ the right- 
eousness of the law,” as contained in the precepts of the rab- 
bis, would secure his entrance into the Messianic kingdom as 
a matter of right, and, no doubt, he felt quite comfortable in 
the assurance that he, at least, would sit down with Abraham 
and the patriarchs in blies. The Galilean teacher might, 
however, with his new doctrines, have some new unwarranted 
ideas$ he should like to trap him. 

Jesus was much more than his match ; for, while the rabbi 
had no eyes to see more than the surface of morality, Christ 
penetrated to its fundamental principles. Asking the inter- 
rogator what the law, as the supreme authority, said, he was 
answered fittingly by texts (Deut. 6:5; Lev. 19 : 18), which 
summed up its demards as being to love God with all our 
being, and our neighbor as ourselves. “ Right,” said Christ; 
“do this, and you will live.’ A lawyer is nothing, however, 
if he cannot argue, and this one was like the rest of his order. 

It had long been settled, to the satisfaction of Jewish casu- 
ists, that by a ‘‘ neighbor ” the Jaw could only mean a fellow 
Jew. The rabbis frankly held, in the words of Esdras (2 
Esdras 6 : 55-57), that God has made the world for the sake 
of Israel, and that, “as for other nations, which also come of 
Adam, thou [God] hast said that they are nothing, but are 
like spittle, and hast likened the abundance of them to a drop 
that falls from a cask.” Pride, high as the heavens, in their 
being, as they claimed, “the only begotten” of Jehovah, 
lifted up their own hearts, while they scowled with loathing 
hatred at all other races of mankind, but especially at their 
neighbors, the abhorred Samaritans. 

With these feelings, and determined to have the last word 
if possible, the rabbi presently retorts, “And who is my 
neighbor?” But Jesus was ready for him. “ You know,” 
said he, in effect, “ the steep rough path down from just be- 
yond Bethany to Jericho, a road of bad repute as the haunt 
of highwaymen, who spring out of the wilderness ravines at 
its side, and plunder, maltreat, or even kill, the passer by? 
Well, a Jew was one day going down this, when, in a moment,’ 
ruffians burst out from their lurking-place, stripped and beat 
him till he lay half dead. By chance a priest was then going 
from Jerusalem to his home at Jericho, his week of temple 
service over, and passed the fatal snot soon after the robbers 
had fied. But when he saw the poor bleeding creature, he 
drew in his skirts, and stalked by on the other side of the 
track, to avoid defilement from touching blood, if not a corpse. 
He was erelong followed by a Levite, who was even more 
hard-hearted ; for when he came to where the wounded 
brother Jew Jay, he stopped to look at him, and then, like 
the priest, crossed over, and went on, without offering any help. 

“ Now, however, a Samaritan, as he jogged down the pass 
on his beast, came to the spot; and, when he saw the uncon- 
scious, sorely injured man lying on the track, dismounted, 
and, coming to him, cleansed his wounds with wine, and soft- 
ened them with oil, and then carefully bound them up. Bat, 















































































